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Bat Timone : 
= 
We copy from the Farmer’s Register the article 
by Agricola, “on Rice Bread, on corn mixed with 
other crops,” to which we alluded in our last, and 








‘jm our,next shall give his observations to which 


he alludes “ on saving corn stalks, and preparing 
them as food for cattle.” The essay which we 
give to-day, as well as the one which will follow 
it, will be found to be of deep interest, and will, 
in connection with the one given in our last, a- 
waken a spirit of inquiry calculated to effect much 
good, by the feeling of emulation which it will 
every where excite in the corn and rice growing 
regions of our country. 





Raisino Crover Szep.—The article on this 
subject, which is published in another column, 
will be found, on perusal, to be worthy of atten- 
tion. It is written with great perspicuity, and is 
evidently from the pen of a practical agriculturist. 





AGRIcULTURAL SocieTigs. 

We were highly gratified to find by a late 
number of the Easton Gazette, that the Agricul- 
tural Sociely of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
was still in existence, and in the regular pursuit 
of the objects of its association. This circum- 
slance reminds us that 2 few years since we had 
a similar association on this shore, whose regular 
annual exhibitions were of immense value to the 
agricultural interests of the state, and whose pro- 
eeedinge, and the moral influence they diffused in 
every section of our state, tended not only eminent- 
ly to elevate the character of those engaged in hus- 
bandry, but to add very sensibly to the value of 
landed estates. Why that association was per- 
mitted to fall through, it is not our purpose or desire 


‘tO inquire, our only object being to express our 


regret at the event, and to indulge in the hope, 
that some of the intelligent, public spirited plan- 


_, tere_and farmers of Maryland, may again revive it, 


or establish one on a foundation ee 
useful and permanent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. SEPTEMBER 8. 1835. 





CLOVER AND ITS FERTILIZING PROPERTIES. 

In a recent conversation with Mr. Robert Sin- 
clair, Senior, upon this subject, we observed to 
him, that in crossing a clover field a few days pre- 
viously, we were more convinced than ever, of its 
capacity for restoring worn-out lands, by the im- 
mense vegetable deposites which. we saw in a 
state of rapid decomposition ; that no matter how 
carefully a crop of clover might be cut, the return 
to the soil would be very great; upon which he 
related to us the following fact illustrative of our 
remark. 

Some years back he purchased a farm on Jones’ 
Falls, called Poplar Hill, on which there was a 
lot of 8 acres, which, from the exhausting course 
of culture to which it had been subjected, was al- 
most literally deprived of its vitality. It was not 
convenient for him to apply either lime, ashes or 
stable manure, and so impoverished was the lot 
that the general opinion of the neighbors was, 
that it would not bring more than six bushels of 
wheat to the acre. This opinion was based as 
well on the results of former years productions, 
as on the then present appearance. In this discour- 
aging aspect of affairs, being unwilling to let it re- 
main idle, he sowed it down in clover, and pushed 
its growth by plaster. The clover thrived tolerably 
well, was ploughed in the next fall, and wheat 
sowed on the clover lay; the produce of the 8 
acres, to the great astonishment of Mr. Sinclair 
and his neighbors, was 200 bushels of good heavy 
wheat, being an average of 25 bushels to the acre. 
This result, as we have before premised, was 
effected without the application of any thing in 
the form of manure save the clover and plaster, 
and to those agents alone, is this great meliora- 
tion in the condition of the soil of Mr. Sinclair's 
lot to be ascribed; and we hold it, that it is a 
matter of perfect indifference whether the effect 
was produced by the clover acting as a manure, 
or the plaster as @ stimulant; whether from the 
affinity of the latter to attract moisture, or by the 
combined operation of both—we say, be the mo- 
dus operandi what it may, the effect was most 
salutary and wholesome, in converting a worn- 
out field into a state of fertility. . The success:of 
this experiment, for it was but an experiment at 
that period, together with the thousand of other 
encouraging results, which have subsequently ta- 






pera cccarmnmncy 
be the obtainment of a good trop of nutritious 
hay for his stock, or » luxuriant’ clover din 
turn in to fertilize his soil: and’ whether } 
ject be the one or the other, he should ne 
tater pee ne 
our view, a great fault is most ge 
in not sowing enough of seed. * If 
tay 0 yoy olga oa Cy aaa a 
to have that hay as clean and free fom weeds as 
possible, and the only way to effectuate that, is 
by filling the entire surface of the ground with 
grass, inasmuch as leaving unocupied spaces’ 
a clover field, only serves to encourage the growth 
of noxious weeds, 1 a ee 
render the hay foul, and ultimately to 

the clover by unwholesome grasseé and weeds. 
There is another mistake, which many farriers 
make in their greatdesire to practice a wasting ¢co- 
nomy. We allude to the time of ploughing in their 
clover lay. Many delay this operation angi te 
third year, when, in the natural course of 

the clover is nearly un out, it..being » biennial 
plant. This délay, therefore, defeats, in a great 
measure, the very effect intended to be secured 
by the ploughing in of the clover, because’of th 
scarcity of the plant. ...Whereas, if it were, 
turned in the second year, the decomposition . 
both of the tap and lateral roots and stemsy would 


ing, and rendering the soil. friable... 


But is’ it not wonderful, that notwithstanding 
the advantages resulting from the clover culture, in, 
the comfort of animals, the melioration of the soil, 
and increase of erops, has been known and uni- 
versally acknowledged in Europe for upwards of 
two centaries, and it is well on, to: filly years, 
since it was first introduced into, America, that 
it is not even now in general cultivation through. 
out our country. It was but the other day that 
the raising of small patches, by two, gentlemen in, 
one of the counties of North na, was hailed 
as a meritorious novelly, We sincerely 
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urda the cultivation of grasses. We say we are 

(.it, and. im so saying we but convey the 

the information imparts to us ; for we hold 

) system of husbandry can be good, which 

ot look to the culture of grass as its basis. 

readers will wonder at the immense height 

ne spires of the grass to which the article al- 

| feety 8 inches is, indeed, a length for 

timothy, which exceeds any thing we ever heard 

of before,.and we trust its laxuriant growth will 

epur on our friends in that quarter to pay especial 

to this deparment of a farmer’s busi- 

ges... The recommendation of the editor to sow 

Giileachaieetieetajatidess and pro- 

1 two grasses combined making a food in- 
preferable to either singly : 

“We have still further evidence of the 

| timothy to our ‘soil. We made 

weeks since of spires of timothy 


brought this office which measured five feet 

ng eleven inches—since that time ene er to 
in several: spires 

iad of grace sehich measures six feet three 

ee ire of our farmers have 

of. Their “iple food 

vn catile They aaa 

9 peg turn ‘ their ationtion oa iiss 

Sop odog that no country is better adapted to 


aha are beginning to raise Timoth 
we observe, sew them entirely ped 
would observe that it is a very com- 


moe pris ng Grazing states to mix them. It 


Samo tusre seme some earlier than timo- 
a in bloom, they make a much 
a 
ab 
wi Tae Piliton | Frowen. 


Tmcoy tle particular, than ot do 
an astringent ual! 
eoarvetes b y an diliaketice wi 
Wehave received two numbers of o beautiful 
Ine periodical published in New York, bearing 
the sbove.title. {t is in $2mo form, printed with 
t clear type, on fine paper, and very 
F bound. in red morocco, embroidered 
gilt. It is issued monthly, each number 
} “te: flowers, and ninety-six pages, 

paves for’ crayon sketches, or desultory 
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-|it tothe favor of intelligent end: wal odbatid 
~~} readere—it bears on its pages those intertial évi-' 

Rive peseriinhs eickieh qulseoen as Ghenatanllig oy ds pict nahh eh, ak diaiiad 
‘ well disciplined: mind—of one capable of great 
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of thought—mhieh are the sure 
merit.and refined taste, The 
name, itself, led us to believe that it was the off- 
spring of some highly gifted woman—of one 
inspired with genius, lofty, pure, restless, and 
chastened—of one. whose bosom was the seat of 
literary chivalry—whose mind propelled’ her on- 
ward in pursuit of generous adventure—and we 
were not disappointed—it is the production of 
Miss Anna Johnson Reid, daughter of Capt. Sam- 
uel C. Reid, who commanded the private armed 
brig General Armstrong, of New York, during 
the late waf, a lady eminently qualified by her tal- 
ents, ambition, and literary acquirements, to con- 
duct such a work. Though unpretending in size, 
the Passion Flower combines in its tiny pages 
much to improve, instruct and delight. The sub- 
jects are judiciously selected, treated in excellent 
style, and well adapted to allure the votaries of 
learning, the admirers of wit, and the lovers of 
virtue, to the rich intellectual banquets provided 
for them. We know not whether we are most 
influenced in our partiality, by our respect for the 
talents and attainments of the fair authoress, or 
for the noble daring of her brave and intrepid fa- 
ther ; but let whichever feeling predominate that 
may, we know this—we sincerely wish her a lib- 
eral support. The work is one of decided merit, 
and we trust that pride of sex will induce the la- 
dies to step forth and lend it their kindest patron- 
age, so that the lovely namesake of one of the 
most interesting ornaments of the parterre and 
the garden, may adorn every parlor, and be the 
chosen companion of the boudoir : thus will the 
sanctum sanctorum of female peace and quiet, in- 
stead of being; as of old, the closet where my 
lady-love pouted and sulked away the acidities 
of the breakfast table, be converted into a study, 
where mind may commune with mind, with all 
the unaffected ingenuousness characteristic of 
the female heart. 

We feel that we need not bespeak for it the 
support of American gentlemen, for patriotism 
respect for native abilities, admiration of female, 
excellence, and pride of national fame, all con- 
spire to commend the aecomplishad daughter of 
the hero of Fayal, to their best regards. Those 
of them who love their country and glory in the 
achievements of its sone, will feel it a distinction 
which carries a generous glow to the heart, to be 
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ment, that grace her writings. We.sey.me need. 
not bespeak their support, fur they will-be pr 

in sustaining 8 publication edited by s 
woman, in whose veins run the blood of as 
dent a patriot and gallant a tr, a6, onee 
life in defenceof — 
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PROPOSED CATTLE FAIR." 

Having ‘been solicitéd to’ hold & care 
FAIR for the sale of superior animals of the vari’ 
OUS IMPROVED IMPORTED, and other breeds, wé” 
take this occasion to notify all owners of any of 
the following kinds of stock, that if sufficient en~ 
couragement offer, we shall on the day fo 
the termination of the Central Course 
this fall, hold the same. All owners. of : 
stock in this, and the adjoining states, who. may! 
be disposed to send the same to our fair, 
communicate with us by letter, in time for their. 
letters to reach us by the 19¢h instant, it being 
our desire to publish our prospectus on the pd 
should sufficient encouragement offer. & 

We desire to embrace within the range oft 
mals to be sent : a 

IMPROVED DURHAM Short Horns : fl ; 

blooded, and grades. ee 

DEVONS, full blooded, and grades. ta) 

Superior oxen, well broken, whether of aa 

proved imported, or native kinds. of 

Superior milch cows of native stock. 

SHEEP—TImproved Bakewell, Jia 

Saxons, of 

South Down, vega 

Merinoes, ba 

Dishleys. :2 
and their respective grades. 

@ In every instance, where. the sai oun 
sent, are of the imported full bloods or of-thein 
respective grades, certificates of pedegree, well 
authenticated, must be sent, as it is our, wish fo. 
make our FAIR a mart where the agriculturiats.of,. 
our country may resort with a certainty of getting” 
@ genuine article—just such an animals as they 
may believe they are buying. We shall publish, 
a full prospectus in our next number, and inthe. 
meantime we request such gentlemen. as may: ° 
have any of the above articles to dispose of, toad-* 
dress us by letter in time for their communica 
tions to reach us by the 19th instant... 4 rags 
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A have ana that one of the’ the way? i 


1o,se it, miay be so equally. ‘This mode of pre- | 


ws with us out of the circumstance 
ing uel, yp much <p ona am and. Par 


mein noth; we 

our bread aid it Colo miset fg af 

dition. It is sent to the mill in ite rough state, 

ground as wheat, and bolted, or returned to be 
, as corn meal, through the fine sieve.. The 

is put through the usual, precess of m 
wheat bread, and made into loaves, in the form o 
what is termed “family bread,” When baked, it 
is as light and spongy as a fine. muffin—and. 
when accompanied by good butter, cannot be 

suposed Jo. my ¥ pniom by. any. preparation, of 
the payer the corn, it requires to 
used in a es. state. When cold, it becomes | land. 
unfit for use totally. But here again, domestic 
economy has contrived a valuable priation 
of what becomes cold, or is left after.meale.— 
Thrown into a pot with clean water.the, nextday, 
it diasolves as soon as the water, arrives at the 
point, and if a fat fowl is,added,. makes, 
with the gerd additional items, a superb-sonp.— 
The absolutely necessary point in the fabrication 
of this is to have itlight. This the Indians effect, 
who make it well, by making up. the. bread, oF 
dough, entirely with hot water, in which the 
is, a8 they call it, have been steeped, and which 
to act as an yeast in producing lightness. 
Ihave frequently used the hop yeast with equal 
succéts, although I prefer the Indian mode. As 
8 breakfast preparation, this bread with good but- 
ter, if the first is well made, may fairly be termed 
aluxary. The first time. I saw it, its excellence 
ised mé, exhibiting a preparation to me en- 
ly new, and unthought of—at: the same time 
pons cor so much ease.. The loaf may be 
made large. That a change of bread, as well as 
other articles of dict, is essential in preserving a 
healthy action and tone of the digestive organs, I 
believe is well determined; consequently, rice 
bread, which must evidently ‘be one of the most 
are » may fairly be enlisted in the number. 
sheaf of this grain submitted to the cutting 
sistent sprinkled with a small quantity of rye or 
Indian corn meal, is thought by our Cy ee 
masters to have a happy effect on the stomach of 
~ aseful animal—given at least weekly. 

If my.mode of cultivating land is the produc- 
tive it will be discovered readily that,.the 
manner in which | save my corn crop is A 
cures'it, as but for the adoption of that plan, it 
would be out of the question. If to produce the 

t result possible, from any given quantity 
of land, and labor bestowed on it, is. the. course 
that a judicious cultivation of land would demand, 
and that it is, I believe may be termed a self-evi- 
dent. proposition, then the mode of cultivating 
land which I suggest, must be the correct.one. Is 
it not making the “two stalks stand where-but.one 
stood before?” But still it must, be observed, 
that the manuring plan comes in fora full share. 
Then the wisdom of that 


: crop. 
all who fairly, and, judiei- 
rit. Hutt there should be a little shrink- 
1¢ corn,.there is none in the potatoes—| ,- 


the rice-—the peas, andthe und peas.] 
I ween. two hundred ed Dae pe sr of those val- 
uable productions, will am 
account, as also fairly and 
for“trouble.” Nor will it; be deemed, 1 hope, a 
small item in the adjustment of and loss,” 
that my land is. well shaded; by. ameliora- 
ting crops, during that. part of the season when 
rays of the sun acts so powerfully:on 

The rv of corn after rice, on uplaods |" 

ee us, is y if the stubble is 
turned w The. effect. of the potato, the 
pea, and the ene on land, nay ewe 
provers of To. those. who are disposed. to 
oma into the calculation, and. adjust the accomal 
fairly, I will remark, that the manuring I give,|; 
preparatory to this “heavy crop,” is an insurance 
for three more, or rather five more in three years— 
my rotation being, &c. cotton, rye, and’ peas, on 


the stubble ploughed in, oats and peas on its stub-| (1, 


t- | ble, followed by, grass one year—no p 
The: grass year is intended as a,year 
to the land. 


But'to form a correct estimate of the: value of 
my’ plan of saving the corn crop in addition to 
what has been already stated, I must beg leave to | and 
refer you to: an accompanying paper on saving 
corn-stalks and converting them into a superior 
food, where it will be seen that I derive from my 
corn crop, a most valuable resource for raising 
cattle; and that the plan I’ have adopted for sav- 
ing my corn. gives me all the “refuse” of the corn 
in that state in which it yields the greatest possi- 
ble quantity of nutriment, consistent with making 
the grain—and that this refuse part amounts to a 
prodigious mass to the acre—as also the pea crop 
in the manner in which I-cure and preserve the 
vines—as also the vines of the potato crop, and 
pindars. 


perfect rest | ; 


corn field 


You will readily conceive that 
after the whole production is ache Ste enables me 
to support amply, a large stock. A principal fea- 


ture in my theory is, to maintain and keep every 
hoof that | can support well, and of course to turn 
to the account of forage, every thing that can be 
made to go it. With me the key stone’ to the 
arch is, manure—but the after I manure, I 
never fail to lime—the last slaked. I am aware 
the question will be asked, what do I litter with ?| "°° 
To-this I will-say, leaves and weeds—and | litter 


and beds of leaves and weeds, 
oe pag ra a clean. Every. thing 
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len, in the or evening while sufficient- 
‘ly moist from the dew, to prevent its shattering 
too easily, be gently raked into small bunches, 
su iki ‘on convenien agen seotirvesa 
.. on en not too P) 
bunches should be hauled to the barn, and 
slowed away in mows, or, which is best, 
off, and either immediately cleaned, or 
the heads stowed away in « room prepared 
( until winter, to be then thrashed 
tro ys thong ote peat there be rain, rp 
or su to remain in the 
Pf cpoaddoretle longs of time after being 
ied up, these bunches most with a fork be 
gently turned bottom upwards, and laid in a new 
after every rain to which they may be ex- 
gig eo | two or three days they may 
in the. Bog br og A is be 
to prevent rom being inju 
by the heat and moisture to which they will have 
een exposed, from sun, the rain, and the 
isture.of the earth. After being sufficiently 
» while dry, let the seed be gently laid on 
or sied, and hauled to the barn, using 
ution to ensure, that as little 
left in the field or scattered a- 
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MODE OF CLEANING. 


Various methods are ticed, for cleaning the 
seed from the chaff. e only two as far as we 
know, used in this country, are treading it out 
swith horses, or cleaning it in a thrashing machine: 
The first is. tedious, laborious, filthy and unwhole- 
someboth to man and beast, the latter is far pre- 
ferable in every. respect, but as all are not provi- 
ed with thrashing machines and as therefore 

* many must still continue to tread out their seed, 
we will submit. afew observations on the mode 
of ing this operation. Having covered 
the floor. with seed in the chaff to the depth 
of from 12 to 18-inches, put on the horses and 
wead one day, the mext. morning run the chaff 
Ahrough a fan, much of it will have been beaten to 
Sehr ehade be be blown away, as will also the 

tebaff, having noseed, and that from which 
the seed has been but much the larger 


the seed, still enveloped in the chaff, 
in the rear of the fan, this having 
ed from the chaff adjoining it, 
spread.on the floor and having ad- 
of untrodden chaff, the hor- 
agtctres macle to tread it an- 
it again run through 
+= orcad dbgre will far ex- 
3 ing, but still, much 
found immediately in the rear 
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distribution of the seed— 
where, therefore, a sufficient quantity can be af- 
forded to ensure the desired thickness in every 
part of the ground, sowing in the chaff, will not 
only do as well, but it is to be preferred, as it is 
believed more likely to come up and to stand. 

In reply to our correspondent’s $d query, as to 
the time of ploughing under clover for wheat— 
we would recommend that it be done so soon as 
a considerable portion of the seed has become 
ripe—the wheat should then be sown and well 
harrowed in, but the land should by no means be 
—_ ploughed, until the wheat has been taken 
0 ‘ 
As to briars and sedge grass, we refer our sub- 
scriber to what we have said in former numbers, 
and in the present—the sedge he will find 
easily subdued, if the ground ploughed and 
harrowed in the winter; pasturing and deep 
ploughing are the only effectual modes we have 
tried for extirpating briars and sprouts ; we have 
much phar ~ o9ny Myarendh in the efficacy of the 
mode described in the receipt published in this 
number. 

Harmon’s thrashing machine will thrash out, if 
properly attended to, from 5 to 10 bushels of clo- 
ver seed, and from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat 

er day. This machine will cost about fifty dol- 
i, exclusive of the house and mill-wright’s 
work ; this is the only machine for cleaning clo- 
ver seed used in this part of the country—of 
which we are apprized ; we have used it for two 
years. past with great advantage, especially in 
cleaning clover seed.—[ Tennesee Farmer. 


with greater oon dh quantity sown and the 





HARVESTING OF CORN—BY W. G. 
[From the Genesee Farmer.]} 

Mr, Editor—Some of my opinions respecting 
the best and most profitable mode of harvesting a 
crop of corn, were considerably shaken by the 
communications which appeared in the last vo- 
lume of the Farmer.on this subject, from men 
whose testimony is of the greatest weight; my 
impression has been, that to secure the greatest 
quantity of good sound corn it was best, as soon 
as the tops had become somewhat dry, and the 
ears hard glazed, to top the corn, and let the ears 
stand on the stalks till the time of gathering, and 
such of course has generally been my practice. I 
did this, because | believed that after the top had 
performed its office of fecundating the plant, it be- 
eame ina manner useless; and that stalks dry, 
and Jeayes withered, however excellent as a fod- 
der for cattle, could dolittle or nothing towards 
elaborating the juices necessary for the perfection 








kind. When such men, however, as Buel® 
Colman, maintain a different theory, and ¢ 
by experiment, contend that toppiag corn is h 
ful, it certainly becomes minor agriculturists i 
pause, and test the question thoroughly. ge 
farmers, and others assert, that topping corn ig 
decidedly injurious—that it materially lessens thé 
actual weight of the crop—and, therefore, that 
allowing the stalk to remain whole till the time 
of gathering, or else cutting it up close to the bol- 
tom, is the preferable mode of harvesting. 
These experiments, though so far as 
were detailed, they appeared to be very fairly con- 
ducted, were not altogether satisfactory to. me, as 
they did not go far enough. Every farmer is 
sensible, that corn topped becomes more thorough- 
ly dried by exposare to the direct rays of the syn, 
and must therefore be expected to weigh less at 
the time of gathering than corn shaded by the 
or cut up by the bottom and standing in ph 
till husked. My corn the past year had been cnt 
up by the bottom, with the exception of a few 
pieces of rows, before the thought of making a 
experiments myself on the subject occurred. “pe 
order to see, however, whether my ideas of the 
different rate of shrinkage between topped corn, 
and that cut up, were correct, [ carefully wei 
a basket full of ears of each kind, at the time of 
gathering, and placing them in a dry chamber, 
where they lay undisturbed, let them remain un- 
til the middle of January, when I had both kinds 
carefully shelled and weighed. By this experi- 
ment, it appeared that the corn cut up by the bot 
tom shrunk three pounds in a bushel more than 
the topped; but this did not mark the extent of 
the difference, as at the time of shelling, the for- 
mer was easily distinguished from the latter b 
its comparative dampness, though bot 
were bright, fine corn. I cannot, therefore, con- 
sider the question as entirely put at rest by any 
experiments that have yet been made, but as the 
matter is certainly one of importance, I hope that 
another season will not pass without its being 
done effectually. In order to do this, all 
specimens must not only be weighed and mea- 
sured at the time of gathering and at the time of 
shelling, but be suffered to remain in some posi- 
tion favorable to the evaporation of all dampness 


until the corn is complete and thoroughly a 
woul 
* 





when a careful comparison of the whole 
show the true result. 





A.ternating Crors.—The present. season 
has afforded a good opportunity of testing ‘the 
utility of alternating tillage and grass crops: For 
so far as our observation has extended, meadows 
of similar quality or soil have been prodactive 
in an inverse ratio to their age,i.e. the longer 
they have been in grass, the lighter the product. 
in some instances the difference has been three 
to one in favor of the new stocked lands, The 
more than common difference apparent the pres- 
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who advertises his farm, as “ suitably divided in- 
to plough, meadow, and pasture land,” pursues 
the old platform system, and that he knows no- 
thing of the immense advantages, particularl 
upon sands, and gravels, and loams, which result 
‘froma judicious system of alternate husbandry. 
We do not wonder that such a farmer, now a- 
days, should be obliged to sell his farm. Pastures 
as well as tillage and grass crops, are augmented 
in value by the alternating system. There are 
distriets which form an exception to the rule; but 
generally, every acre of a farm, which is not a 
sock, may, by thorough drainage, be rendered ca- 
of yielding grain, grass or pasture: and the 
aterest of the cultivator would be promoted by 
subjecting them to this alternation.—{ Cultivator. 


DISCOVERY OF A BED OF THE CARBONATE OF 
‘S LIME. 


~ The “ Crawford Messenger,” published : at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, has the following notice: 
About eleven miles north-west of this place, 
(3 or 4 miles north of Brightstown, in this coun- 
ty), an inexhaustible bed of carbonate of lime, in 
a clayey state, (calcareous marl), has been dis- 
covered. The clay, when burned after the usual 
manner, produces very good white lime; from the 
specimen we have seen we would say the very 
best lime. It has been found that at this one 
place, it covers an extent of one hundred acres, 
which is prairie land covered with turf to the 
depth of one foot, under which the marl is 
found, and although it has been dug to the depth 
of nine feet, yet no sign of other kind of earth 
was discovered. Apart from the general uses to 
which lime is applied, we are sensible that this 
discovery will effect a new era in the agriculture of 
this section of country, and will, when its uses as 
a fertilizing manure become extensively known 
and applied, enhance the value of our lands two- 
fold, We hope this discovery will excite such a 
Spirit of inquiry and research as will result in the 
declosure of beds of lime in every part of the 
country; and that persons may be disposed to 
seek for it from an acquaintance with its nature 
and uses, and be able to distinguish it from other 
earths, we shall in some future number devote a 
column in explanation of its chemical properties, 
e localities, and value as a manure.” We 

low no idea that it is confined to any particular 
but from many circumstances, are firmly of 


opinion that it will be found near the surface | good 


in almost every section of the county. 
Avoid that which you blame in others. 
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subjoin the following extract from a communica- 


||tiot which’ otiginally appeared in the American | put mele 


Farmer, from the Hon. Charles A. Barnitz, late 
a member of Congress from the York district in 
Pennsylvania. The whole communication is re- 


by plete with interest, and we recommend his meth- 


od of keeping his hogs to the attentive considera- 
tion of agriculturists genérally ; compared with 
the plan followed by many, of turning their hogs 
into.the road or woods, where they have to shift 
eight months in the year for themselves, it is in- 
deed, as “hyperion to asatyr”’? Humanity would 
teach us that every beast of the field subjected to 
the dominion of man, has a claim upon him for 
kind treatment, and an enlightened economy is e- 
qually instructive, in demonstrating that profit 
cannot enure from the raising of any animal 
which is badly kept. A pig thus fed from the 
moment it is weaned, until put into. the pen for 
fattening, cannot reasonably be expected to be 
otherwise than stunted in its growth; and we 
think we might assume that, if two pigs of the 
same litter were taken, the one to be left to be its 
own caterer amidst the Juxuries of the road, or the 
rural scenery of the forest, and the other to be 
well fed with wholesome and nutritious food, 
that the latter would exceed the former in weight, 
from fifty to sixty per cent., so that there would 
be a saving of that amount of corn when they 
come to be fattened for slaughtering, as one half, 
or, perhaps, less hogs, in number, would answer 
the purposes of the farm. When we talk of the 
pigs and hogs being well fed, we have not the most 
distant idea of that species of feeding which some 
adopt, and which partakes more of the quality of 
stuffing than any thing else ; we mean a generous 
diet, without profusion, such as is provided by 
Mr. Barnitz for his hogs, which, without. inducing 
grossness will keep the animals in a healthful 
growing state. 
CresTer BREED or Hogs. 

In one of your late papers, you noticed in ternfs 
of ‘commendation the breed of hogs which I 
have kept upon fhy farm; and I now offer to you 
a brief account of their origin and peculiar pro- 
perties of value. In the valleys of Pennsylvania, 
the farmers generally have distilleries, and their 
stock of hogs is obtained from the western dro- 
vers, who collect them as they can get them.— 
The affords abundance of food, and the 
when moderately fat, are sold in a 


and bad, 
mixed lot for the city 


°F Banners; Boose os ot} 

u ts rata: ' : + 

: ly beGhainited with the character and’ qualities of) 
“they: |the Barnits pigs advertised in our sixteenth num 

i ber, by Robert Sinclair, of Clairmont Nursery, we with. great care, has.a. 


The breed of 
incline -to.the opini 


breed, of which some were, imported into Philadel- 
county yearssince, The whi 
aps a of fine et tak ear 
maturity ; at one year, W extra : 
tn weigh three handed. ¥: abe Yate hstee 
ave no distillery; my mode di 
first winter Ifeedon toiled and p 
with linseed oil meal occasion: 
mer, keep them on the cldver fold, 
to November; those intended for fatten: 
then put up for four or five weeks, and fed upo 
corn ; five bushels’ to éach in the pal | tte 
if prowl) will bring them to full. condition for 
killing. ne ale ate 
it in slenply © oan an, Rettas za 
put ye ea hatter’s kettle, with a small 
place below, and flues running up bébi 
iron lid covers the top, and Mew 
fixed about it to keep off the wind an or 
boy in two hours may thus boil several barrels 
ray nt Pater nang! 8 turnips, and 
op keeps m warm during two. 
p Keeps. m y . xing oH 


4 
ate 
% 


days, even in winter; a 
necessary, and a few handfuls o! 
richly improve the mass. A piece’ 
or Toy Ned uals Treas, SS Mare , 
casionally thrown into the pens, is necessary 
luxury, and I suppose a useful absorbent: 
The praises of the poor man’s cow we often 
hear, but the poor man’s pig I deem of reall 
reater value. The cow, it is true, yields 
family a luxury during nine months in the year, 
but atan expense of not less than twenty-five dol- 
lars. A pair of pigs, of a good breed, the cost’of 
which with keep and fattening will not ‘exceed 
fifteen dollars, furnishes fis family with ‘five hin- 
dred pounds ‘of meat, sufficient for his'year’s con- 
sumption. ES See ae 
‘Among the agricultural improvenients ofthe 
day, some attention has been excited to the breed 
of hogs; and the mischievous’ notion uty 5 
ing, that feed makes the breed, is’ going by. 
uable article was published some time @ 
yest paper on this subject, from the pen 
lamented yon) ant Mr. Meade,’ - 


ing many excellent hints ‘The loss of this visé- 
fal citizen to 


9c- 
asa 


the agricultaral community, wold 

seem to make ‘it incumbent upon others, Sane 

or information ‘may furnish, to further our comi- 

mon cause ; and in the hope that the‘example 

draw upon the leisure hours of some to 

me, I have extended my sketch to a mor 

detail than I at first intendéd) 
; C. A. BARNITZ."* 


gard to quality, or any discrimination as to the disease of 





















thi power, so as to apply it to 
Len deena el roy, this desideratum, it 
An obscure blacksmith of Brandon, Vermont, 
11 miles south, of Middlebury College, —— 
accidentally to become acquainted with 
Henry’s discoveries in Electro-Magnetism. Pos- 
sessing one of those minds, which cannot be con- 
fined to the limits of a blacksmith shop—nor any 
shop less than the canopy of heaven—he applied 
this power to the astonishment of scientific me- 


















MISCELLANEOUS. 
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$ THE SILK . chanics. He turns three horizontal wheels a- 
ee leno forms open ao round 50 times per second with this power. The 
a ‘ Titre tome the tigtay Maker's seal, wheels and shaft weigh.11 lbs. He has convin- 
RA bh draw this fortb,. ced Professors Henry and Bache, that the power is 
P : x — ey tivhes sufficient forstrong mornineny A raga Sai 

we , of it will in the next number of Silliman’s 
gs atts salu brat of chor 4 Mend — Journal. The Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer has 
ae nad waite mu purchased his first constructed machine (or model) 
vb Muth wore in ber bend she laid, for the Rensselaer Institute in Troy, as a piece of 


a 
—* 


apparatus. No chemical nor philosophical a 






ratus, can hereafter be considered perfect without 

- ut ones ve , it. "Whatever may be its fate in Mechanics, it 

‘ She raised ’ will cause the name of Thomas Davenport, (the 

— @ Paid teccty coo inventor,) to accompany that of Professor Henry 
Se eececmael ouk Minko “Bache, of Philadel P 

b have shrank, in Professor e, of Philadelphia, and Professor 

To feal the reptile o’er me move, Turner, of Middlebury, Vermont, have given opin- 

soned, bz ineneane and youth, ions in writing, that Mr: D’s. application of Pro- 

Apemed. lt worthy maga so fessor Henry’s discoveries may be made to move 


ay machinery s — purposes. , Aeaseting 
oh ; to their views, another Livingston might make an- 
oT ee a other Fulton, of the Brandon Blacksmith. 


Apa when with usefulness combined, 
.. Givethom on love ant a penn Domestic Harringss.—Who has ever trav- 
7 vea i 
" ba oy , —_ + Marasiae, | 104 in the country, and has not looked with ec- 


stacy upon the romantic and varied scenery there 
presented; has not witnessed in the course of his 
travels, the.delight and happiness which claster 
around the humble fireside of frugal farmers? 
You may “pause amid the wrecks of time,” and 
the monuments of by-gone days—view with as- 
tonishment and surprise the splendid and massive 
specimens which mark the snow-cap summits of 
Mimmelah—pierce the interminable beds of ice 
that cluster round the poles—bask in an Italian 
sun or revel in all the sweets of a torrid or a more 





3 | Leap Brzon’s Doo anv Borer. 
Lard ny ag principal favorites in his house- 
were his Newfoundland dog, Boatswain, and 
ler Joe.Murray, The dog, however, stood 
in his master’s affections, and was, if we may 
the. epitaph on his monument, his 
That famous epitaph runs thus: 

.. “Te mark « friend’s remains these bones arise. 

I never knew 


note from Pro-} by” the’ flitting of a si igle though 
ind: Ageia’ s , sin re 
attained by a New England Blacksmith. | the ocean of memory, 
x bet death knell, overshadowing all ’ the 
and sunny feelings of the heart. 
scribe it, and yet who has not felt its bew 
influence? Still, it is a delicious sort of sorroy 
and; like a cloud dimming the sunshine of the riv-. 
er; although casting a momentary shade of gloom, 
it enhanees the beauty of returning brightness, / 

















.” ts: power-is 





‘weak and iron-hearted.” At ‘oné time it is capsed 
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y and solemn as 


Who can : 
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New any Important Discovery. 

A short-time since, Mr. Montangue, of Havre-., 
straw, or some person bye with his family 
in passing over a rough portion of his farm, broke 
off accidentally from the edge of a projecting rock, 
@ piece about a foot square, which he observed’ 
was somewhat different in appearance from the: 
ordinary stone, and his curiosity being some> 
what excited, he was induced to carry it home” 
with him, and subsequently to submit it to the in=* 
spection of a stone cutter; to the great ise 
of all and the especial gratification and joy of 
owner of the property on whieh it was found, it 
turned out to be a rare and beautiful specimen of ' 
the Verd Antique Marble, admitting of a beautiful” 
polish, as we can testify from a specimen which 
we saw on Saturday morning. Its strongest caste * 
is green, beautifully variegated with blue, purple 
and white veins, the colours very brilliant. ‘Since’ 
the above piece was found, a careful examination 
of the rock from which it was broken has satis:"” 
fied all concerned that it extends through high” 
hill, and is likely to be inexhaustible. "This dis- 
covery cannot fail to be highly advantageous t' 
this city, as the quarry is situated but two miled 
from the North River, and thirty miles from New 
York. We understand that Mr. Montangue has” 
refused fifty thousand dollars for the quarry in its ’ 
present state! What is not a little remarkable a- 
bout this discovery is, that it was not made be 
fore, the property had been in the famil 
200 years, and this valuable property all this tim 
a within a quarter of a mile ‘of the” 
dwelling house!—JV. York paper. id Se 
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but one end here he lies.” 
a 


“Mover ever was so honored. But. Joe M 
tate delet cete tate coeur 


Se 


Sod ie BAbbey: qustens 
the. - garden, he in- 
for himself, Joe Murray and his dog.— 
two latter were to lie on each side ary 2 
long afterwards, and was 
»interred, and the well known. epitaph, 
on the monument. Lord Byron depart- 
Daring his absence a gentleman 
to whom Joe Murray was showing the tomb, ob- 
served; “Well, old boy, ~ will take your place 


donte/tasow ‘hat sir,” led Joe in reply; 
; Daiilahin aaaldy comedate 


died not 


“a 





RECIPES IN PRESERVING, kc. 


temperate » Th 
lefiov ib the‘eoul, but eomeate than to the| . Dement "Cleese Dod hi Wht a'si 


thrill ofjoy to the soul, but compare them to the 
bliss and happiness that are included. in the hut of 
the honest cottager, and they are annihilated like 
mist before the sun. 0, it is sweet to the labor- 
e? after the fati of the day are past, and night 
throws her sable veil over nature, to e 
his homely fare in the presence» of his wife and 
children whom he loves, and in the bosom of 
that hallowed circle, “to teach the young idea how 
to shoot,” and to watch the buddings of the infan- 
tile mind! it is more sweet than to repose in 
beds of down and to revel in luxuries torn from 
the bosom of innocence, and extorted’ from the 


widow and the an. tis in contem) 
such & scene, the mind finds niall cnactainel 


the sides, then pour it into tin moulds. 


as aiso several kinds of cherries.. 


ine jar. Put to them a quarter of a pou 
candy, and fill the jar with common 






in a dty place. 











‘ont, babonld not lik’ 


Pees 


to say, “that ifperfeet 
lanary regions, this must be its abode and seat.” 







quantity of water to cover it; strain the’ p 
through a very coarse sieve ; to each pound | 
4 oz. of sugar. Boil it till'it begins to candy” 


Tie them up close with a bladder, and set them, ., 


: 


Other 


of| kinds of plums may be treated ir the same way, 


To preserve Grapes.—Take close by 
whether white or red, not too ripe. and la . 


of ev. 


Tomators—how io — . then.—Take * 
‘dwells in the sub-| good ripe tomatoes—peel them and preserve them 
‘as you would peaches, with good brown, Havana, — 
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in that consistence desired by, housekeepers. | eating. ‘The cbolers 2 
te Biss Yankee Bazsp—Take twomegar|, . CH Theec Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpar. 
safes Of Indian and one of rye meal, mix. with | provement of Jf on ‘ ; Sanger Qe Nae PRN aD ee 
milk or water, to the consistency of stiff hasty | at Of, no. pearls, . . . Sarde. ; wits 6 | 
Candee ton yeast—bake in iron. | been obtained on the low and. mi ‘deserip-| ‘eevevaeveeeel gtig | BOO) 6 
7 four or five hours. Eat with fresh | tions from the U, States, sowaetbabiedoee Wien” postin, 4 OF 
butter of Other food, and if while warm, the better, | jana at 185f4 50; 1400 Upland, Mobile, &e. at] Corrow, ‘si ett dete 
Yankee bread is very good or. very bad, ac- 129 a 160; stock, 66,861 bales. Hops much.ne-| ~~ Wee vWewes 
odilig Wb Manrmannes it which i+ made, We go nope apna soldat if per } Samia 
mm F 0. ] . ¥. “ peepee : iets ve pouni 
ng. should be neither bolte or sifted. stailonery.” Seer to sa avBen wh. winch 
ig Ruveans Pies.-—Gather a bundle of the leaf-| Rice—280 tcs. Carolina obtained 26f 194 ved : 
bo stocks, sufficit——cut off the leaf and. peal } Whalebone—sale 34 tons at 1f 60; 260 tons Cot+ |’. “ ; 
My the of the thin epidermis--cut in quarter} thagene fustic, sold at 5f 87, free. es “ Haig oy ¢ 
‘gs inch pieces, and lay them into the crast—-cover | On London, 1mo 25f 47}, Mexican dollars 5f $0, City Millsyextra,s....5 0. 
* well with sugar, and add nutmeg, orange-peel and | each. Do. seWiedvedeossecss 
-e [f spice to taste. The flavor is equal, and many| Sales; 28d—65 bales Louisiana -cotton at’ Busquehannsh+++0.+- «+e 
re deem it preferable to gooseberries. The pie-plant | 128fa477f 60 100 cases Bengal Indigo tt 8f 5 a e ted hes thn es ‘ 
Ys, isperennial, herbaceous and very hardy. A dozen | 25. Fy 
+h plants will afford a family a constant supply. _ Guass Szeps, red ( wensaee 
2 dd — Later News—Advices from Liverpool to the herds of the nort | 
ie /“" METHOD OF DESTROYING MOLES. 29th July have been received. The Brifish mubi- aan, tare ae me 
¥ 7 Put brimstone, rosin and turpentine into # jug |!Pl corporations bill has the ‘House of col ed 
te with a narrow neck, then stuff the jug with tow or| Commons; bul the Irish Church bill was still | Hav, in bulk,...sss#0.s0isv0dt.e.6] tom. 9] ae 
ae flax, set: fire to it, place the mouth of the jag into under discugsion in that body. A committee of Hemp, countey; entre mtr ah punt , “6 4 
‘a their-hole, and they will soon be stifled. the House of Commons ‘has recommended’ | fogs ctiheialt ncaa oa aul ve 
ie ; on grant of 1.16,000 to Mr. Guerney for his improve- . Slaughtored,. sass+ss.c00 ran Bere de 
it Make.a:paste with hellebore routs, wheat flour | ments in steam carriages. The committee of the | Hors—first tort,...emres+reercere and. | P ee 
of snd beaten glass, scatter it in.or near their holes, | house had also adopted the bill to abolish impri- pon Recast RS: RM ae 
af when they will eat it and receive their quietus. | S°"ment for debt. . Laman, 0s0s. PRL A phat La eal oo 
th In England where the mole is very trouble- The wheat and hay crops were promising and | Musranb'Séxp, Dombstic,.-----21 ts pe —— 
te some, dogs are taught to catch them. The mode expected to be abundant. The distress in Tre- | Oars, «-.-. tee er essen epenas sen oh. eo - gs 
le of instruction is simple. The dog must be per-|!and was unabated and without the prospect of Peas, red Cy, +-s+ssesvenreceeegs ‘ — 
ae mitted to accompany you when you are iri search | Félief. ‘ Lady oc cis whee 1% 
‘. of them. . When you catch one, rub itgently over| _ In France the trials of the Lyons'rebels had not} Prasren 3 50 
as? the dog’s nose so as to make him familiar with | all been completed, but those condemned were to - base .. 
® | the-smell: bob it at his mouth several times, and | be pardoned and those untried to be discharged. Parma Cunsra Beai,s+:+-.+.+5-/bust — 
jo © then lay it down and Jet him month it. By this| There were 80 deaths by eholeraon 28d July at + igheghetitemmerprmesrarssnce 4 
10’ means he becomes pleased with the sport, and of | Marseilles. I soe dada bixc-« ae 
sd his own accord will ferret them out, and ultimate- The belief was that the Northern’ powers’ Tosacco, crop; common,» +++... 4+ Tbe!” 500 
ty ly destroy and drive them away. In England the | ¥9uld not now do eny thing for Don Carlos, and brown end red,+e¥4] |S Bt 4 
Jt cur dog is used; “the terrier we think would be | it is said that the Emperor of Austria manifests a fine red, «++» 4+ 4+ +s et » 
ts found to be infinitely preferable. ~» disposition to recede from the “Holy Alliance.” fee otal renee ere ‘dae 
y In Portugal there had been another partial’ “ yetlow and red, ... ite 
rd change of ministry. The capital was quiet and f reer, + opeye neve 0 
Domestic Summary. the country prosperous. ; ow, ( 
: from the general order of General M’Dowell,| The plague rages with great violence’ in Egypt; 
of the Ohio Militia, we regret to perceive that that} 14,000 pilgrims are said to have died in one day 
t.. state is marshalling a foree to “repair to the nor-| at Mecca. DANNOCK,+++eerre9) 
sig thern frontier to defend the citizens and sustain! Jn the London.and Liverpool cotton markets} » whe, oe psressteaaeney) 6 
ot | telews of Ohio.” Weestill indulge in the fond|there had been no material on in’ prices— | Page co ioe eeearees bee 
ish: hope, that, as the Percy of the North West has | those markets, however, ‘were declining. Wasexry, Int pC in bble-eosse) 
qo been shorn of his honors, no step will be taken to | —— — ex ~~ “ . , 
a a9 the peace of the country. Upwards of CONTENTS OF THIS..NUMBER. 
i , cae * aol has er Gafetion chet as spn otamidoen etteartes ond-stiee ane 
? the recent at it is | Xe- on ver 
5. | supposed that the entire sales the present year, in | Sbere Agricaltaral Sovity—Romarks-om tho fertile 
; Hlinois, will exceed three millions of dollars. 2 ri—Notige of Mie Reed's beautiful Passion 
er— 
Foreron ABSTRACT. a 
; Navices from Liverpool of the 26th July. ‘The|« bed ofthe ! 
, debate in the House of Commons on the Irish Potiias neg egies wae Se meeeite Senin 
iy ate question was closed tert’ three rnp inh ‘of his mode of feeding ee ee ey 
, on the morning of the 24th, and . Mr. |° ener REL yer! pore gh - LE 
. Peel’s amendment was he by a majority. of $7. | to or See eee oh caer mere 
fee Ihe Buseell ere Wee ae ) Sadness—New and important disc ~Rec or 
p ~ | Ministers that he should bring in ab beh opi pe te ed “ene 3 ve gr 
i phat sien ts Ragland w next session. The | “ye ae, <p ene yankee | 
} ‘of the northern ‘powers in favor of Fatma = erat ty amet 
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GOOD AND CHEAP MANURE. 





for sale 5000 bushels of 
of old mended by Sir Humphrey 
a most le manare, uae Se aaeep 
or soils— containing mach ic acid, acting 





ea ne in its action the sand with 
Price 4 or bashel or $1 for f 

cents or every two horse cart 
load. “ ord Gincuatk Leone 







feeb eames 
& Nurseries at 


where he has had 
isle aoa acquainted wi te the 
; wishes to form a connection with some person 
of capital, either as active or silent » for the pur- 
we of carrying on the Nursery & Seed business. 
To a person wishing to engage in a lucrative business, it 
oes ney ae to be met with. Any communi- 
_ ations add to subscriber; will be treated as 
a confidential. G, R. GARRETSON. 
” »L. L— 18 
63 OY 8 
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I Of yeas faite the Loe 
. this ina 



















sep 8 
LIME. 
for any ameunt of the above valuable arti- 
cle will be received and promptly filled if left at this 
The incalculable value of as & menure is so 
well that it i¢ useless to dwell upon it in this ad- 
vertisement. It will be delivered at any comvenient land- 








~ ing place on the Chesapeake ba: its tributary 
: = Arreastapa be more than 70 miles distant from Wor. 
ton Kent y, at 8 cents per bushel. Unburnt 
shells at4d cts, por bushel. #0 8 
‘DEVON BULLS 























IR. SALE, at the office of this paper, 
F ss of th abore valet v a eock hers 9 in 
yho may be disposed to possess themselves 
. to. apply early. 4 
OF BUCKWHEAT, suitable for| - 
seod, just received and forsale. A to 
June 16th. . SINCLAIR & MOORE. 


SELF-SHARPENING. 

No. 00. The emailest size is a 7 inch séed and $5.00 
Ne 0. Antobes Melivatiog plough, 8 intees 
nearly the same as the 
one, but has 


' 


ing 

. A heavy three-horse plough with sword 

calen” Ore oe lee Aap 
WOOD'S PATENT. 

No. 21, A seed and cultivating plough, 8 inches 

wide, with cast share - * - 

Com. A one-horse ) With wrought iron 


standard cast - 
No. 1, A. ae light two-horse plough, 9 inches 


w 
“ 14. A two-horte plough, with sword coulter 
and cast share, a superior flushing 
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plough ° - * 
The above p of Wood’s Patent are entitled 
to two extra each, at the above . 
SINCLAIR & MOORE'S IMPROVED. 
6 inch. A superior seed plough, with cast shares 
7 “ <A one-horse ditto ditto 
8 inch. A lighttwo-horse plough, with cast shares 
9“ A ‘oo er teh ditto ; ditto 
10.“ A two or t three-horse plough, 
with sword coulter and cast share 
10 “ 
10 “ 


oo JOOS 


A three-horse plough with w: tehare 1 
‘Lespinter Seclinapivegh: made, beak 
a superior ing plo le 
left handed” - 


right and ® 
j ovbes three-horse plough, with sword 
coulter . - - - - - 
M’CORMICK’'S PATENT. 


4 

. One-lorse wrought shared plough 5 
Light two-horse ditto ditto - 7 

9 

1 

4 


— 
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Two-horse plough, with sword coulter 
Three-borse plough, with coulter - 1 
Heavy three horse F h, with coulter 1 
Ina 7 inch Sagi ith wr ght sh 
No. 1. Ina p » With wrought share 
and lock coulter oN Ser IS 
“ Isa 7 inch plough, without coulter 5 
“14 A one-horse plough, with wrought share 
2 Sisto Pgh ih wa 
« 2, A light t , with wrought 
phy and coulter oe 
“ 3. Atwo-horse plough, with wrought share 


and i - 
“ 34. A heavy two-horse plough, with wrought 
pe ma A flushing plough ” 
“ & P . 
with wroughtshareandcoulter - - 13 
HILL-SIDE. 

A plough suited to two horses, with cast share, 
changes with ease, so as to throw the furrow to 
the right or left ee 

SHOVEL-PLOUGH. 


CARY-PLOUGH, _- 


oc os ON 
$s 88 & S&B 


10 00 


Wrought shares - 4 50 








CULTIVATORS, ‘ 
Those with five wrought tines, of the mostap- "* 
Five tines, of more simple form - » 
Casttined. - += - = from 3 50 to 40 


STRAW CUTTERS. 
20 inch. Cylindrical straw cutter, suited to horse 
or water power, capable of cutting from 
bushels per hour - 
Extra knives per set = - - co 
Box same construction, suited to manual 
eon ef a a 
knives per set + . «- 

Box - . ° : - 
Extra knives bn a) Ce ame 
These machines are self-feeders, the knives are of 

spiral form, and act on_ the bed steel in such a 

manner as to cut with great ease without a very 

keen edge: many thousand bushels have been 

cut with them without ing the knives. 
Common Dutch straw cutter with treadle - 
Ditto witbout treadle - - - 

CORN. SHELLERS. 

Of the various kinds offered to the public, the one 

generally ferred is that wn @ vertical iron 
Ww with spring holders, w adapt them- 

selves to any sized ears. There isno machine 

more certain to answer the intended $ 

_ are very durable and easily kept in order, 

and will shell from 15 to 20 bushels per hour by 

hand, and are nowsold at the reduced price of 

$19 00, with a discount of five per cent. ifcash 

be paid. JAMES MOO 

Sept. 1 Successor to SINCLAIR & M' , 


DURHAM STOCK, ae 
gentleman about to emigrate to the South, will 
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of three superior animals of the improved Dwr 
ham’ Short-Horn breed, the one a bull ing 4 years 
cow between 9 and 10 years old, and bull 


3 
months old on the Ist , instant. The tae 


Maine, 
Brunswick, Lh 


th red fleaks and spots; she has given from 6 to 8 
ions of sith por és fas calf ave thete hd «| 
also'a most lan partaking of the marks and 


points of his mother; he was got by the first na’ 
eo ene een ee may be had 

on early app ° , 
Letters concerning the above cattle, post paid, directed 

to the editor of this paper will be promptly attended to. 
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GRASS SEED. 
ORCHARD GRASS, HERDS and 1 
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